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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


Pd 


Another Rescue League 

It is with pleasure we learn that the Berkshire 
Animal Rescue League, to which allusion has 
been made in previous numbers of Our Four- 
footed Friends, is now formally organized. 

The officers of this society, whose headquar- 
ters are in Pittsheld, are Mrs: Franklin’ Couch, 
president; Mrs. W. H. Pulsifer, vice-president; 
Miss Helen Edwards Hill, secretary; Mrs. Anna 
Fuller Bennett, treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee are Miss Kate ‘C.Brown, Mrs. yane A: 
Maxim and Miss Louisa H. Walker. 

Mrs. Couch~ or ‘dalton, Nass 
through whose untiring efforts this League has 
been organized, invited the president of the or- 


Franklin 


ganization first bearing this name, the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, to meet with some of 
the ladies interested in forming a work similar 


to that done in Boston and a pleasant parlor 


gathering was held in Pittsfield, September 20, 
when it was decided to organize a society as soon 
as it could be brought about. Every city needs 
its Animal Rescue League and it is an encour- 
aging sign of increased interest in homeless and 
suffering animals to hear of new organizations 
being started for their immediate relief. Edu- 
cation is most important, but while education 
is going on the practical work of caring for un- 
protected animals, giving them shelter and merct- 
ful release from hunger, cold and disease is 
something that should be done at once. We can- 


not wait until the world is educated up to the - 


point of giving them good care—some one must 
care for them now. 

Mrs. Franklin Couch unites the educational 
and the active, practical work in.a“manner that 
we wish other women would follow in other 
cities and towns. 
fenders League in Dalton which now numbers 
280 young people. The League held the first 


anniversary last month and had a very; delight- 


‘ful meeting. The officers of this League are 
‘Mrs. Franklin Couch, president; Mrs. Richard 
Mahar, secretary “and treasurer’) [he average 


She organized a Young De- 


attendance at the monthly meetings has been 75. 
The League has sent two checks to Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith for the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, including Pine Ridge, the ~Meagues 
Home‘of- Rest tor Horses. 
Young Defenders are held in the basement. of 
the beautiful town hall opposite Mrs. Couch’s 
They have a piano, and a library of 
humane books. Franklin Couch, Mrs. Couch’s 
only son, is librarian, and William Flynn, as- 
sistant librarian. Doubtless one of the greatest 
reasons why this league flourishes so well is 
because of the interest and co-operation of 
women who are the balance wheels to keep 
the young people moving in the right way. 


The meetings of the 


residence. 


Anti-Cruelty 

The Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago, Illinois, 
is doing a vigorous work as may be seen by 
the following annual report: 

Complaints of cruelty to animals, 1012. Ani- 
mals relieved, 7654. Horses laid up as unfit for 
service, 721. Homes found for destitute animals, 
r5. Number of animals mercifully killed, 105. 
Teamsters reprimanded, 3151.. Trips made) on 
behalf of animals, 4687. Number of animals ex- 
amined on streets and alleys, 20,557. Fines 
imposed including costs, $1569.50. . 

On addition to the above, the educational work 
done by this society comprises thirteen chapters 
or Boards of Mercy, with an enrollment of over 
three thousand children who are taught kindness 
to human beings and animals. 

A good report from this society was given of 
its work with children, though the complaints 
made to the society of cruelty in this depart- 
ment were very few in comparison with those 
made in regard to animals, being 32 in the one 
case and to12 in the other. 

The president of this society is Geo. L. War- 
ner; ‘secretary, Sydney “Richmond 1 apeesms a= 
Monadnock Block; treasurer, John H. Cameron, 
Hamilton National Bank. 


Nashua, N. H., has the largest woman’s hu- 
mane society in New England. It was organized 
by Mrs. Jenny Kendall, as an auxiliary to the 
men’s society, but has grown far beyond the 
limits of its model. Mrs. Kendall does active 
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work for the benefit especially of the children 
and animals, riding all over Hillsboro County, 
of which she is deputy sheriff, on her errands 
of mercy. The Nashua Women’s Humane So- 
ciety presented her with a gold badge of office 
after her appointment, and she wears also a 
medal which she received from: President Angell 
_of the Massachusetts organization. 


For its new department of humanity the trus- 
tees of Columbia University in New York have 
appointed Professor R. C. MacRae to the chair. 
This new department is established under an en- 
dowment of $100,000 made to the University for 
that purpose. Professor MacRae will spend 
some time in studying the subject and in familiar- 
izing himself with humane societies throughout 
the world and their methods of work. 


‘STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE - 


+* Love Me, Love My Dog’’ 


Id sooner call a man a liar than say ill of his 
Geese the more utterly useless a dog is 
the more a man resents any remarks that are 
passed on him. 

I knew Deacon Pepperill to be a good man and 
a kind man and a generous man, but when he 
asked me if I didn’t think it was time I put my 
dog out of misery I began to think he had his 
faults like the rest of us and I’ve never felt quite 
the same to him since. I know perfectly well 
that Mingo has outlived his usefulness, but I 
don’t want any neighbor to tell me so, particular- 
ly one who has a young and handsome dog. 

It’s well known here in Hillville that the rea- 
son Rev. Hiram Young was not called to the pas- 
torate of the First Congregational Church was 
because he told Deacon Curtis in the most tact- 
less way that his dog had snarled at him and 
ought to be chained up. 

The deacon had favored his candidacy up to 
that point, but I happen to know that he said to 
his wife, “A man that don’t like dogs isn’t the 
man to have the care of people’s souls! and if 


Scip growled at Mr. Young it shows he knows 
what’s what. A good sermon is a good thing 
but a good man is better, and a ee ood dog knows 
a good man when he sees one.’ 

And the joke of the thing (to me) is that of 
all the measly, snarly dogs I ever saw Scip’s the 
worst. But I don’t intend to let Deacon Curtis 
know I think so. 

When the people that bought the old Gayler 
place moved in I walked down there one evening 
to welcome them because I’m glad to have Yan- 
kee families move into the old Yankee houses. 
They were built for Yankees. I took Mingo 
down with me and Mr. Beech was sitting on his 
piazza with a Gordon setter lying beside him. I 
said to myself, “Now we'll soon know whether 
we're likely to be good friends or not. If Mingo 
growls and the setter snarls it’s going to be up- 
hill neighborliness between me and Mr. Beech.” 

Well, I wish you might have seen what hap- 
pened. Mingo went up, waving his tail and the 
setter jumped off the piazza with his tail wig- 
wagging, and in a minute those two dogs were 
playing together like kittens. 

“That’s a fine animal you have,” said Mr. 
Beech as I came up. “Thoroughbred ?” 

“No,. plain dog,” said I; but I was tickled to 
think his markings were so good. 

“Pretty handsome animal you have, 
“Easy seeing he’s thoroughbred.” 

m Bitters. 
and cordially shaking hands with me as I intro- 
duced myself. “Worth a heap more than if he 
was a thoroughbred, for he isn’t trained down to 
that point that he’s all nerves and no backbone. 
Won’t you come up and sit down?” 

Well, we sat on the piazza together and pretty 
soon Mrs. Beech came out and I liked her as 
well as I had her husband and she had some- 


sai Gaels 


said Mr. Beech coming down 


thing nice to say about poor old Mingo, who is 
eight years old this summer and not so agile as 


he once was; and when I went home I told my 


wife that Hillville was lucky in getting such a 


family and she must pay a formal call as soon as 
she could. | 

Now look at the other side of it. Deacon 
Curtis strolled around to see Mr. Beech the very 
next night. Sam Pennypacker told me about it. 
He took Scip along with him and as soon as 
Scip saw the setter he began to show his teeth 
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first 
seemed disposed to be amiable, no seli-respecting 


and, snarl--and;, although ‘the setter, vat 
dog can stand such language as Scip poured out 
And first thing 


you knew Scip and the setter were having a 


on him, and he answered back. 


pitched battle, and Mr. Beech, seeing his dog 
was getting the worst of it, came out very angry 
and said hard things to Deacon Curtis and the 
deacon answered back; and now Deacon Curtis 
thinks that foreigners would be better in the 
place than such a citizen as Mr. Beech, and Mr. 
Beech told Sam Pennypacker he wondered how 
such a loose-tongued man as Curtis ever came 
to be a deacon. 

Bactesise a: man -can.aimonds total ky tromiative 
shoulder upon such subjects as the care of other 
people’s children, other people’s religion and the 
lynching of other people, but if the subject is the 
dog of the man he’s talking to, he’d better be 
diplomatic. 

I’m no worse than the next man, but I’m cer- 
tain that I won't take from anybody what I 
actually think about poor old Mingo.—Charles 
Battell Loomis, Saturday Evening Post. 


Tabby Went Flat-Hunting 


I will have to tell about how a. mother cat 
acted recently to get comfortable quarters for 
herself and children. I am engaged in caring 
for flat property. One cold morning lately I 
felt something rubbing my leg as I was about to 
enter the workroom to look after some screens. 
I looked down and there was a maltese cat look- 
ing up straight into my eyes and making a low, 
soft, purring sound. I spoke kindly to the cat 
and said to it: “You'd better come in and go to 
the furnace and get warm; you look cold and 
weary.” .The cat did just as I told her. ‘She 
went to the front of the furnace and sat down; 
made her toilet and got good and warm. Then 
she came and looked at me from the doorway of 
the workshop quite a long time. I asked her to 
come in and look things over. She did, then she 
went away, and as she went out she turned and 
looked at me quite a long time. 

The next day the janitor told me that this cat 
had come to the door and asked to be let in. The 
janitor is a kindly disposed person and told the 
cat to go and get warm by the furnace. The cat 


did, and followed the janitor around a good deal, 
purring and getting acquainted. Then she went 
away and was gone all night. 

In the morning, early, she was at the door with 
four little cats, and at once they went into the 
basement and got warm by the furnace, as soon 
as the basement door was opened. They went 
to the rear of the furnace so as not to be in the 
way of the janitor. 

The reasoning gone through by this cat in or- 
der to get comfortable quarters for her family 
was equivalent to human reasoning. It is safe 
to say that she will not be disturbed this winter- 
She has already caught mice and rats for her 
family and is very polite. The janitor says that 
she talks to her children and tells them to, do 
right and not get into mischief and that they 
mind her. | 

I am quite sure that the cat came to the build- 
ing first and got acquainted with the janitor be- 


fore bringing the children, thus ascertaining 
whether there existed a chance for kind treat- 


ment. The cat was satisfied that there was a 
chance for reasonably good treatment and moved 
to her new quarters at once. 

Chicago. Lucius O. Wilson. 


Speech in Dogs 


A correspondent of the Youth's Companion 
writes that a dog has been observed and care- 
fully studied, who pronounces the word “mam- 
ma’ as nearly like the sound of human speech 
as it is possible for it to be uttered with the wide 
mouth and loose lips of a dog, and who does 
this with conscious effort, knowing that it is re- - 
quired of him, , ; 

This dog, a large black Newfoundland, a little 
more than a year old, is the property of a person 
who lives at Arlington Heights, a village near 
Boston. He has a long head, a prominent arched 
forehead, and lips which are full and large, over- 
hanging the lower jaw a little. 

The dog, when called by his young master and 
asked: “Stanley, whom do you love?” or simply 
told to “Say it,’ shows that he is aware that 
something is expected of him. He begins to look 
around for the bit of cake or other morsel of 
food which is to reward him for his attempt, and 


it is usually shown to him. 
As an introductory performance, Stanley lies 
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down upon the floor. He never “talks” in any 
other attitude; but, while lying down, he keeps 
his head clear of the floor. 

“Now say it!” says his master, snapping his 
fingers. The dog begins to “work his mouth,” 
openings and shutting his great lips repeatedly. 
By and by he gives out a sound which is half- 
way between a growl and a whine, and which is 
continually interrupted by the opening and shut- 
ting of the lips. 

' The effect is much like “maw-maw-maw- 
maw.’ The dog is told that this will not do, and 
that he must say “mamma.” He resumes the 
working of his lips, and reduces the number of 
his syllables to three. 

~ Once more told that this will not do, he makes 
another attempt. His voice seems to fall, and 
the vocal sound to be less broad, and at last he 
shortens down his speech to two syllables, and 
utters a sound which, heard from an adjoining 


room, might easily be mistaken for a human voice 


speaking the word “mamma.” 

He is apparently proud of his achievement, 
and says his “mamma” again and again. He is 
rewarded with bits of cake, and is plainly elated 
and somewhat excited. 

At times he says his “mamma” without any 
preliminary experimenting with a larger num- 
ber of syllables. Occasionally he approaches very 
much nearer the vocal sound “ah” in the word 
than he does at other times, and sometimes whis- 
pers the word rather than “speaks” it, emitting 
his breath without a distinct vocal sound. 

His master says that the accomplishment had 
its beginning in what was apparently an accident. 
When a young puppy the dog uttered a whine, 
at the same time closing his lips. It occurred to 
the master that the sound could be developed 
into the utterance of the word “mamma,” and he 
began from time to time, as occasion served, to 
teach him to repeat the sound, rewarding him 
when it was accomplished. 


To those in charge of the Animal Rescue 
League I wish to say that the dog I got from 
you is very satisfactory and very happy. He is 
fat as he can be and we have found him so in- 
telligent that we think he understands more 
than half the English language. He has be- 
come a member of our household, to remain 
until death. Sent hee AYO 


A Boy’s Friend 


He’s got an awful burry tail, 
Most times he’s full of fleas; 

His ear is all lopped over and 
He’s full of dog disease; 

He can’t go in the kitchen ’cause 
He makes such tracks, you see, 

But I can’t help but like him, for 
He is so fond of me. 


He’s all chewed up from fighting, which 
A dog was made to do; 

He smells some when it’s rainy, but 
His heart is good and true 

And if I go inside he waits, 
All morning if need be, 

Until I’m through, which shows that he 
Is awful fond of me. 


I only need to pet him and 
He wags his tail and barks, 

And me and him together go 
On lots of jolly larks. 


6 Our 


Sometimes he chases chickens, or 
A tomcat up a tree, 

But I don’t never whip him, ’cause 
He is so fond of me. 


I don’t know where I got him, but 
He must have been growed up: 
Before I can remember, for 
He never was a pup; 
And maybe folks don’t like him when 
Their. cats go up a tree; 
But I can’t help but like him when 
I know he’s fond of me. 
—J. W. Foley. 


Seeking to Save 


Some years ago a train was approaching Mont- 
real when the engineer saw a large dog on the 
track. The dog was apparently much excited, 
and barked furiously at the approaching engine. 
The engineer blew the whistle, but still the dog 
kept on the track, and, just as the engine came 
upon him, he crouched down and extended him- 
self across the track. In this position he was 
struck by the locomotive and killed. The engi- 
neer, looking out towards the front of his engine, 
saw a piece of white cloth fluttering in the wind. 
At once he-stepped along the side rail, and found 
it to be part of a child’s dress. He stopped the 


engine, and, backing, they found by the side of 


the track, not only the mangled body of the dog, 
but the body of a little child. At once the posi- 
tion was taken in. The child had wandered up- 
on the track and fallen asleep there, watched by 
its faithful companion, who, seeing the train ap- 
proach, had done his best to save the child; but 


failing, had covered it with his own body and 
died with it. Faithful unto death. He died in 


the effort to save. 


An Average Record 


Number of telephone messages received at the 
Animal Rescue League in one week, 533; in one 
day, 61. Letters received in one week, .303; in 
one day, 36. 


A Busy Day at the League 


Forty-seven people came to see the animals; 
12 visitors brought in animals; 18 visitors came 
for medical advice; 9 wanted to take animals; 
5 took dogs; 1 took a cat. 


Fourfooted Friends 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


se 


CAMELS WITH LEGS TIED UP TO PREVENT THEM FROM 
WANDERING AWAY. 


Treatment of Cattle 


~In the Boston Transcript of Jan. 17 there was 
a good article on the violation of the law con- 
cerning cattle, from which we quote the follow- 
ing: | 

The Government offered to prove that on Jan. 
27,.and on Feb. 17, 1907, the New York Central 
carried cattle over .the Boston & Albany lines 
from West Albany to Boston and detained them 
in transit without food and rest so long beyond 
the lawful time allowance that the animals suf- 
fered severely in consequence, several of them 
dying. It says that in the shipment on Jan. 27, 
consigned to George N. Smith, there were 22 
cows and 49 calves, and that they were in tran- 
sit 42 hours and 30 minutes; that in the five ship- 
ments on Feb. 17 there was one car for Thomas 
D. Keenan containing 28 cows and 77 calves 
which was 43 hours in transit, one car contain- 
ing 13 cows and 34 calves which was in transit 
38 hours and 45 minutes, one car containing 6 
cows and 7o calves which was in transit 40 
hours and 40 minutes, one car for Frank Rob- 
erts with 6 bulls and Io cows and 5 calves. 
which was in transit 38 hours and 40 minutes, 
and one car: for George N. Smith with 12 cows 
and 50 calves which was in transit 38 hours 
and 45 minutes. 

Such record of long confinement in transit, 
without food or rest, the Government claimed 
to be in violation of Chapter 3994 of the Act of 
Congress of 1906, which provides that animals 
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in transit shall not be in continuous confinement 
more than twenty-eight hours unless special per- 
mit is granted for a short extension, or unless 
unforeseen and unavoidable conditions develop. 

A general denial of the allegations was the 
defence offered by the railroad. 

Thomas D. Keenan who attended to the ship- 
ping of the cattle from West Albany and who 
attended also to their unloading in Boston said 
that when the shipment of Jan. 27 arrived in 
Boston twenty-two of the calves were dead and 
one of the cows had broken her neck, while the 
other animals were famished and staggering 
from want of food and water. 

Relative to the shipments of Feb. 17, he testi- 
fied that when they arrived in Boston there were 
six dead calves in one car and sixteen in another. 
He was on hand in Boston, he said, and broke 
open the seals. They had not been broken from 
the time the cars left West Albany, he said. He 
testified that the company had a pen at Spring- 
field for the purpose of unloading and feeding 
cattle. At this point the court adjourned for the 
afternoon. 

In the Transcript of Feb. 5 it was stated that 
the Government won that case and the railroad 
company was fined $1100 which we wish might 
prove a lesson to them to abate this common but 


great cruelty in transportation of cattle. 


Constant Water for Horses 


‘In an excellent treatise on driving, the Duke 
01 bedtord says: “After forty years’ experience 
we can say that providing fresh water in the 
stalls for our horses, has been of extraordinary 
benefit to their health and to their wind. Horses 
seldom become ‘roarers’ if they can sip water 
frequently. We have found also, that a horse 
watered only twice daily drinks eight gallons 
per day and when he has water in his stall he 
drinks only five.” 

The writer having had years of experience of 
keeping fresh water in the stall where the horse 
could sip it at pleasure, can testify to the general 
advantage and satisfaction to both horse and 
owner. A horse so provided will sip water with 
his food just as a man sips coffee, perhaps sev- 
eral times at each meal. Horses watered only at 
the whim or convenience of keepers frequently 
suffer from thirst. All horses should have a pail 
‘of fresh clean water in reach at night, if at no 
other time and salt always at hand. It is much 
better to water horses before feeding them than 


after; they are much like men in some respects 
and usually the treatment that would. be good 


for you will be best for them. 
Ge erlamiin 


Oid Jim 

In the spring of ’93, sir, bought him on Broad- 
Way, 

Up at the American Horse Exchange; what did I 
have to pay? 

Well, I bought him cheap, with a guarantee of 
sound in wind and limb. 

‘He was catalogued “Arena Chief,’ but I always 
Call him Jim.4 


He used to pass with fashion’s crowd before he 
pulled the hack, 

He was in the hunt at Meadow Brook, but they 
couldn’t hold him back. 

So they sent him up to the horse exchange, with 
orders to be sold, 

A handsome. horse, but a little wild, when he 
stepped a four-year-old. 


At the Astor or the Metropole whenever he hears 
me call, 

SCGrandaCenttalwouick: sor, cab, sir, cab!-10r7a 
theatre or ball, 

He’s ready to go along Broadway, either up or 
down, 

Or perhaps a trip to the ferry slip, on either side 
of town. 


That’s the kind of work he gets, and I think he’s 
done his share, 

So I’ve found a place for my Old Jim, and I’m go- 
ing to send him there. - 

I know a man who comes from the South, a South- 

ret ern ‘millionaire; 

He looks me up when he comes to town, and I 
have him for a fare. . 


He says Old Jim is a thoroughbred, and one day 
I said to him, 

“Do you know any place away down South where 
I can send Old Jim? 


I want to send him where it’s warm, and let him 
rest his bones, 


For the poor old horse is getting tired of pound- 
ing on the stones.” 


“Well,”’ he said to me, “I like that talk; it’s easy 
enough to do, : 

I’ll find a place for your old cab horse, and I’ll do 
it for Jim and you. 

You can send him South, any time you like, and 
we’ll turn him out to graze 

In the Blue Grass Fields of Tennessee, the rest of 
his natural days.” 
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So bid him good-bye, his work is done, he’s going 
away to stay. - | 

Tomorrow he starts for the Sunny South, and Ill 
miss him every day. 

I can’t get a horse to take his place, but it means 
a lot to me, 

To know Old Jim will be resting up, down there 
in Tennessee. 


—T. B. Evans, Rider and Driver. 


HUMANE 


aad EDUCATION 
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Humane Education in Rhode Island 


A meeting was held by the Rhode Island Hu- 
mane Education Society in Providence, recent- 
ly,in which Miss Elizabeth M. Olney, the corre- 
sponding secretary of the society, explained the 
special aims in view. We give a part of Miss 
Olney’s address, taken from 
Jourial ss. 

“The society begins at the foundation, which it 
lays in young and impressionable minds. It takes 
up its work with the smaller children and follows 
it up through the various grades of the public 
schools to the grammar department. 

“It begins by encouraging the children to have 
a proper regard for animals, such as are most 
helpful to mankind; to be on the watch for in- 
stances of abuse and cruelty, and to exercise 
their little influence with those who have the 
animals in charge; to speak respectfully but 
firmly to drivers and others and endeavor 
to persuade those who are abusing, over- 
driving and overloading to be more mer- 
ciful; to pick up from the streets bits 
of glass, wire, iron and other objects which 
might injure the feet of animals; to dis- 
suade boys and others from torturing dogs, cats 
and birds; to discourage acts of cruelty on the 
part of one boy toward another, and, above all, 
to aid in every way the aged, the sick and the 
infirm. 


the Providence 


“We proceed upon the assumption that. an 
ounce of prevention is far better than a pound 
of cure; that if we can instill in the mind of a 
boy the cardinal rule of humanely treating every 
living thing we will have acccmplished far more 
for that boy than if he received his first lesson 


by way of arrest and punishment for some cruel 
act. 

“In many ways we have perceived the advan- 
tages cf this policy. We find results even in the 
disciplinary schools, where boys and girls are 
sent for acts of disobedience in the other public 
schools. There as earnest work is done as else-. 
where for the dumb animals, and as an instan_> 
I might refer to what occurred at one of these 
schools. 

“A cat which through fear had taken refuge 
in a tree was fed by the boys until a man could 
be found, who, with a ladder, brought down the 
cat. The temptation to stone the animal was. 
wholly removed by reason of the talks which 
those boys had heard in the school. 7 

“A horse had backed until it stood over a fire 
and was severely burned. Barely able to stand, 
it was led through the streets until it was near 
the school. The boys helped the tottering ani- 
mal, and then ran into the school and asked for 
other assistance, which was secured, to the end 
that a veterinarian was called, and the life of 
the beast was saved. We find that boys who, 
under other circumstances, might be tempted to 
plague old men and women assist them in every 
way by helping them to gather up firewood and 
cinders, aiding them to cross streets and doing 
other little errands of mercy. ; 

“We go into the schools and there we organize 
bands of mercy. Each room has its distinctive 
name, and, while the children pass on to other 
rooms and grades, that name always remains as 
the rightful possession of the succeeding classes. 

“The names adopted by the rooms are such as 
these: ‘Loyal Defenders,’ ‘Protectors of the 
Helpless,’ ‘Golden Rule Band, ete. Any child 
may become a junior member of the society upon 
the payment of 25 cents per annum and may re- 
tain that form of membership until arriving at 
the age of 21 years. 

“Primarily this work was done by the humane 
education committee of the Rhode Island So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
of which Miss Sarah J. Eddy, the chairman, was 
a faithful and self-sacrificing member. She bore 
a considerable portion of the expense of the 
work, which was begun by organizing bands of 
mercy in the schools of the State. She diligently 
labored in the field until April, 1904, when the 
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Rhode Island Humane Educational Society was 
organized to extend the work which had already 
been begun.” | 

Speaking of the character of the work of the 

society, Miss Olney said: 
“We have no Field Secretary, but, acting in 
that capacity, I go into the schools as nearly once 
a year .as possible, from.the kindergarten to the 
grammar departments. Occasionally I visit the 
schools at the nearest towns, but the others are 
reached by letters sent to the teachers.” 

The officers of this society are the Hon. John 
FH. Stiness, president; Edward P. Metcalf, treas- 
urer; Miss Mary E. Eddy, secretary, and Miss 
Elizabeth M. Olney, corresponding secretary. 
Copies of the by-laws and other information may 
be had by addressing Miss Olney, 9 Arnold St., 
Providence, R. I. 


Butchered to Make a Holiday 


The cruel manner in which 500 butterflies 
were made to furnish a passing sensation at the 
coming out ball of a Philadelphia debutante 
has filled all right-thinking people with 
indignation. The luckless insects were re- 
leased among the shouts of delight . from 
the thoughtless merry makers, the poor 
things fluttering helplessly about, dazed 
with the lights. The majority settled on the 
floor where they were ground under foot; only 
about a dozen of the creatures survived for an 
hour. If the coming out of a squaw belle in a 
wigwam centuries ago had been distinguished 
by such an incident, it would have been in keep- 
ing with the age, and the development of the 
savage. 

Introduced to make a twentieth century social 
function in a Christian ,country, by people who 
have for generations enjoyed, all the opportuni- 
ties this age and this country offers for culture 
and ethical progress, the incident is shocking and 
constittttes a severe reflection on the religious 
system responsible for it. For after all, if the 
church had done her duty, cruelty to defence- 
less creatures would long ago have been prac- 
tically abolished; at least it would not now dare 
to flourish itself conspicuously—Mrs. Josephine 
Redding in Vogue. 


‘in his barn. 


- Honor When Honor is Due 


It seems strange to those who love horses 
and: dogs, and who often find them better and 
more faithful friends than human beings, that 
it should be thought at all out of the way to 
show some regard to their bodies after the spirit 
has departed. That there is a spirit, possessing 
many of the best atttributes of human beings, in 
these bodies that so many people use as if they 
were nothing but machines, every thinking per- 
son must allow. Here are records of two fun- 
erals given to animals who certainly deserved to 
be honored in that way more than many human 
beings for whom elaborate funerals are given 
when they die. 

Messenger, a splendid dapple grey horse, 
landed in America in May, 1788, at Phila- 
delphia: He stood 15.3 high, had splendid 
hazel eyes, a short thick neck, his nostrils were 
twice the size of those of an ordinary horse, very 
powerful loins and quarters, very large hocks 
and knees, perfect clean legs. Whether in mo- 
tion or at rest, his position was perfect. His 
mane was not full, but he had a splendid flow- 
ing tail. So runs the description of the great 
trotting horse Messenger, for we read that with 
Messenger (who arrived from England) the his- 
tory of. “the trotting horse’ began in America. 

In January, 1808, Messenger was found dead 
He was 28 years old. So greatly 
was he valued by all, that when the news of his 
death was known, it spread like wildfire through 
that part of the country, and hundreds of persons 
flocked to see the last of this handsome hero. His 
grave was made under a large chestnut tree, the 
grave lined with cedar planks. The great father. 
of the “trotters” was dressed in his holiday 
trappings; he was placed on a stone cart and six 
of his sons—all grey—each with a black body 
blanket, were hitched to the stone drag. 

A military company with a band of music, 
and hundreds of people, formed in procession 
and followed the “monarch of sires” to his rest- 
ing place, where he was buried with military 
honors, and volley after volley of musketry was 
fired over his grave. A headstone was placed 
over the grave, with inscription, ‘Messenger, 
Monarch ef Sires. Foaled 1780; died January, 
1808.” The progeny of this grand horse, “sons 
and grandsons,” found their way to Canada.in 
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great numbers as a grand class of:carriage and 
road horse, all showing the noble blood they in- 
herited from Messenger. 

It is not often that the public recognizes and 
rewards the services of a good servant as those 
of Messenger were valued. It may be said that 
it was all a matter of sentiment to bury the dead 
horse with such honor. Perhaps so, but 
better have a trifle too much sentiment than have 
a hard, cold nature that can feel none. A good 
horse serves the world in his generation accord- 
ing to his nature, and his master honors himself 
when he recognizes such services. 


The Funeral of a Dog 


To remove the faithful guardian of Captain 
John Swenson’s dry dock, at the foot of 
Warren Street, Jersey City, so that they could 
loot the yards, river thieves intentionally threw 
poisoned meat to Watt, a massive St. Bernard 
dog, which the Captain recently refused to sell 
for $500. Watt ate the meat, but, despite the 
pain it caused him, he stood guard over the yards 
until morning, when he collapsed. 

Captain Swenson was in Buffalo, but his em- 
ployes procured the services of a veterinarian 
and everything possible was done to save the 
dog’s life. The veterinarian’s efforts were in 
vain, however, and Watt died next morn- 
ing. Captain Swenson, who had returned from 
the West during the night, held the head of his 
faithful watchdog in his lap and he wept as the 
animal passed away. 

“No more work on the boats in this yard to- 
day!” exclaimed the Captain to his employes. 
“You men make Watt a casket and we will give 
him a fine funeral. Get a band of music and a 
clergyman, and we will bury the body at one 
o'clock.” 

The ship carpenters made a substantial wood- 
en box, six feet and a half in length, two feet in 
width and three and a half feet in height, for 
Watt measured six feet from the tip of his nose 
to the end of his tail. He was three feet tall 
and weighed one hundred and seventy pounds. 
A strip of copper plate was engraved as follows: 
“Watt, A Good Dog, Two Years Old.” The 
plate was attached to the lid of the coffin, which 
was lined with black silk. The body was ten- 
derly lifted into the coffin, which was closed at 


one o'clock and the funeral procession moved to 
the water’s edge, where a grave had been dug. 

A street band, four Germans, led the proces- 
Then came the coffin, carried by four ship 
carpenters. Captain Swenson, with bowed head, 
walked behind the body, he being followed by 
the other employes of the ship yard and nearly 
two hundred men and children from the tene- 
ments. The band played the dead march from 
Saul. Arriving at the grave a Polish clergy- 
man commanded “Hats off!’ and every head 
was uncovered. 

As if it were over the body of a human the 
clergyman read the burial service, after which 
the coffin was lowered into the grave. To mark 
the spot a wooden headpiece, painted black, was 
erected. Captain Swenson says that he will have 
a marble stone, suitably inscribed, substituted for 
the slab of wood. Tears coursed down the old 
captain’s cheeks as he turned away from the 
grave. 


A Thought 

Just as we blush with shame and wonder for 
our ignorant ancestors who chained their luna- 
tics to their prison floor in all the misery of 
their afflicted condition, so the future genera- 
tion will blush for us who with wily tread and 
cunning devices find profit and pleasure as we 
go forth into Nature’s wilds, and deceiving, en- 
snare and capture our unsuspecting fellow- 
creatures and bring them back to live out an 
unending sentence of life imprisonment behind 
menagerie bars—every hour of which is a vain, 
helpless, pitiless yearning for the freedom which 
constitutes the very strongest instinct of their 
roving nature. 

We deliberately break the heart of every 
menagerie animal we capture, for we break its 
spirit in that we set about to thwart the very 
strongest yearning of his wild, roving nature. — 

Every instinct of his powerful being we set at 
cross-purposes—creating an unceasing discord 
within him,-cruel in the extreme. We perpe- 
trate this inhumanity towards him for our own 
most selfish ends—devised by cunning, prompt- 
ed by selfishness and greed, contrary to every 
religious and ethical principle by which as a 
Christian people we are supposed to be gov- 


erned—imposing upon him a fate from which 
we would ourselves shrink with dread and hor- 


sion. 
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ror, for the cry of every human heart and every 
dumb one is for freedom, for individuality, for 
liberty. Let us have stuffed specimens—not 
these pitiful, languishing prisoners, whose pres- 
ence is a perpetual reproach to everyone who 
encourages their pity-stirring existence. 

At no time and in no place does human nature. 
seem so despicable, so entirely devoid of hon- 
est, chivalrous feeling as when reflected in the 
mirror of man’s treatment of the defenceless 
races. J'ell me how a man treats a helpless 
animal and I will tell you just how to measure 
his moral nature—-his soul’s worth. 

Georgiana Kendall. 


- A Trapping Incident 


Too much praise cannot be given those who 
have prohibited the setting of traps on their 
premises, and I hope that the number will in- 
crease four-fold, and it surely would if people 
only heard the agonizing cries of the poor vic- 
tims caught in them, let alone their awful mutila- 
tion. Allow me to cite one case, as it might con- 
sume too much space were | to state many quite 
as pitiful to those possessing a single ray of com- 
passion, instead of being related to the person of 
whom King David said, “This man shall surely 
die because he hath no pity.’ <A cat belonging 
to a lady near here, and greatly valued, after an 
-absence of two weeks, was found in a steel trap 
near its home, where it had gone stark mad and 
no one dared go near to release the once happy 
and affectionate creature that slept on an in- 
valid’s bed, cheering many lonely hours with its 
song and presence. When discovered, its eyes 
were like coals of. fire, the jaws covered with 
foam and blood, its loosened teeth mingled with 
the great furrows of earth torn up in its frantic 
efforts to escape; all attesting the awful agony 


it had undergone while waiting until the trapper 


got good and ready to do the rest. I trust you 
will need no urging to utilize this letter in the 
interests of common humanity, and if it sets 
even one person thinking, the writer’s prayer will 
have been answered. ASE Bird ne 


James Long, a real estate dealer, has a brin- 
dle and white bull dog which accompanies his 
master nearly everywhere he goes. Like othe: 
dogs he had to wear a muzzle until his dog’s in- 


tellect suggested a far more comfortable mode of 


wearing it than strapped tight about the head. 


He then carried it about in his mouth. 

One day he was met by a shepherd dog 
and dropping the muzzle upon the sidewalk he 
started off down the street with him. He had 
not gone far when he remembered his muzzle 
and turned back. Finding the muzzle where he 
had dropped it he picked it up and trotted off 
with it in his mouth as if it was nothing at aH 
unusual. 2: 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


te 


The League has sustained a very sad loss in 
the death of Miss Mary H. Whitwell, one. of 
the board of directors, whose deep sympathy with 
the work and ever ready helpfulness has been 
something always to be relied upon during the 
years since she became a member and director of 
the League. Miss Whitwell’s illness seemed sud- 
den and brief and her death came to us with a 
shock. - The -world can ill spare a personality 
such as hers. May we not trust, however, that 
it is even as she believed, and that her unselfish, 
earnest life is still going on, though in another 
sphere of action? 


The annual meeting of the League took place 
at the Park Street Church on January. 28 at.3:30 
P. M. and was very well attended. The annual 
report was given by Mrs. Huntington Smith af- 
ter which the Lincoln medals, given annually by 
Mrs. Roland C. Lincoln, were presented by Mrs, 
Lincoln to James Corbett, 25 Coleman St., Dor- 
chester: For carrying a cat that he found badly 
wounded near Mattapan a mile and half to his 
house, and trying to restore her to good condi- 
tion, and finding that she was too badly injured, 


‘bringing her to the League; for preventing boys 


from throwing kittens into the water from a 
bridge near Massachusetts Avenue ; for watching 
until he succeeded in catching some Italian 
boys who were trapping birds; for building bird 
houses in the summer and putting them in the 
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trees; and for forming a band of mercy of his 
own accord, numbering 52 boys, and holding 
meetings with them in his home occasionally 
through the year. 

The second medal was given to Raul Goodhue, 
22 Cross Street, Charlestown, who has taken 
many journeys from Charlestown to Boston, 
bringing homeless cats and dogs that he found 
in his neighborhood or wherever he happened 
to® be, to the Animal” Rescue League, coming 
sometimes quite late in the evening with these 
unfortunates. 

The prize of five dollars given annually 
by Mrs. Edward Frothingham, was awarded to 
Miss Annie Maxwell, 16 West Sixth Street, 
South Boston, for bringing many cats to the 
League during the year. 

At the close of the meeting tea was served 
in the smaller vestry; Mrs. John Codman, Miss 
Rosamond Lang, Mrs. Herman Campbell and 
others assisting. 

A few of the past and present League dogs 
helped to make the occasion a cheerful one. Co- 
lin, adopted by Miss Helen Dole about two years 
ago; Mara, a fortunate member of the house- 
hold of Mrs. John Ritchie, Jr., and Mittens, a 
present inmate of the League, making them- 
selves particularly prominent and admired dur- 
ing the meeting. 

The interest shown by the audience in the 
report of the League work was very encouraging 
and special applause was given to the plan of 
the: Model Boarding Stable for Horses. 


Miss Clara Barteaux, dramatic soprano, well 
known to the musical world has been kind 
enough to show her love for horses and her ap- 
proval of a Model Boarding Stable for working 
horses by the offer of a benefit for this purpose 
which will take the form of a Japanese entertain- 
ment. Miss Barteaux is the only singer who 
makes a specialty of giving Japanese music, her 
repertoire ranging from the first Japanese Opera 


to Puccini’s Madame Butterfly. There will be, 


Japanese dances to vary the entertainment, the 
performers appearing in very handsome imported 
Japanese costumes. | 

The entertainment will be given in Whiting 
Hall, Coolidge Corner, Brookline, on the even- 
ing of February 28, and will probably be re- 


peated at Chickering Hall on the afternoon of 
March g. The tickets will be one dollar. 


Tuesday, February 4, was a “red letter” day 
for the League, $710 having come in for the 
Model Boarding Stable. 


The plan of the Model Boarding Stable, for 
which we are now trying to raise money, cannot 
be given at length here, but we will very gladly 
send particulars to anyone who will send us a 
postal card asking for further information. We 
have now raised toward this purpose about four 
thousand dollars, and wish to raise a thousand 
more before engaging the stable, although we 
may engage it with the faith that we have in 
our friends that they will make up the difference 
in the sum before the rest of the money is 
needed. 


The annual report is now in the printers’ 
hands, but as it takes some time to get it fully 
arranged with the pictures and the advertising 
which we put in the back part of the report to 
help us out in the expense of printing it, we shall 
not probably be able to send it out before another 
month. As some of the subscribers to Our Four- 
footed Friends are not members of the League, 
we should be very glad to be notified of any who 
wish to have the report sent to them, and we 
will take their addresses and send them a report 
as soon as it is out. We should be glad to have 
stamps sent sufficient to cover the cost of mailing. 


The record of animals received during the 
year, as given at the public meeting, was 2,953 
dogs ; 7,783 cats; 6,344 kittens; 49 squirrels, rab-. 
bits and birds, making a total of 17,129 small 
animals. We also took care of nearly one hun- 
dred horses, though we cannot give the exact 
number, as we did not buy all of these horses, 
some of them being in such a condition that Dr. 
Frank Sullivan, our veterinary doctor, who is 
also a constable, obliged the men to give them 
up. We have given vacations during the year 
to 12 horses at. Pine Ridge, our Home of Rest 
for Horses, which is a very good record, con- 
sidering the fact that the paddocks were not 
ready for horses until the latter part of the 
summer. 
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The Horses’ Aid Association has received sev- 
eral new members recently. We had two meet- 
ings last month at Carver Street on Sunday 
afternoons, and we propose to hold these meet- 
ings once a month until summer. On these occa- 
sions the men tell incidents connected with their 
horses and their work, and the president reads 
aloud a story or poem. Light refreshments are 
served. We are now studying up a badge for 
the members of the Association, and hope soon 
that they will have one to wear when they are 
about their work. The prizes were given out 
the first of September last year, and will be 
given again at the same time this year. All the 
expenses connected with this part of the Animal 
Rescue League work are borne by Miss Emma 
L. Borden of Providence, Rhode Island. 


Horses Rescued by the League 


1. Black horse belonging to Roxbury ped- 
dler, very lame. Took him from owner, found 
he had glanders. 2. Bay horse, fore legs 
sprung, very old and emaciated, used on wood 
wagon. 3. Roan horse. Owner had paid $32 
for him in auction—discovered he was wholly 
unfiit for work and brought him back to auction 
where Dr. Sullivan secured him. 4. Gray horse, 
broken hip, very lame and miserable, found in 
- Dorchester and took him from the owner. 5. 
Byvmmemmorse, Stiff in all four feet, put up for 
sale, bought him to save him from further work. 
6. Brown mare with an incurable fistula, in 
so bad a condition that they worked her with 
cloth covered over her so she should not be 
seen. 7. Bay mare in a wood wagon, lame in 
off fore foot and shoulder wasted. 8. Horse in 
coal wagon, badly spavined and teeth worn to 
the gums. 9. Gray horse—incurable abscesses 
—had been suffering a long time. 10. Black 
horse, sore shoulders from galls and from the 


saddle. Very thin and starved. 11. Bay horse 


with lameness which kept him continually in. 


pain; paid: something in order to secure him 
immediately. 12. A green young horse in very 
bad condition from ill treatment and from 
strains; bought him to save him from further 
suffering. 13. Poor old white horse a dealer 
took in trade; had to pay something to get him. 
14. Bay horse with sore and tender feet, not 


able to draw the wagon. 15. Black horse, very 
badly spavined. 16. Old bay horse, very thin 
and teeth gone; would not touch food. 17. Gray 
horse, fore feet in very bad condition, causing 
incurable lameness. ° 18. Brown horse, so 
badly spavined he could hardly get up when he 
lay down; paid something for him. 19. Sorrel 
horse, sprung and dislocated shoulder; 
demned him. 20. 


con- 
Dave Loan veLvwiame, o 21: 
Chestnut mare, serious trouble with fore feet. 
22. Thin white horse, so lame in one foot he 
could not put it to the ground. 23. Thin sor- 
rel horse, worn out from over work and bad 
usage; had been owned by one man for 17 years 
and then sold; man was trying to sell him for 
$12.. Bought him for $3 and had him killed. 
Some of the worst of these cases Dr. Sullivan 
was able to take away from their owners with- 
out payment, but for the majority it was neces- 
sary to pay from three to five dollars in order 
to have them killed where they were and not led 
a distance of six or eight miles to be put to 
death with a possibility of their being sold on 
the way or carried into some other stable and 
traded off as soon as they were out of sight of 
the doctor, which has often happened where 


horses are condemned and not ,immediately 
killed. 


Two sad instances of the incomprehensible 
cruelty of human beings occurred on one day. 
Early in the morning a man going out to his 
work saw a box in the middle of the street and 
looking in it discovered three small kittens be- 
numbed and dying of the cold. They were evi- 
dently placed there with the purpose of getting 
tid of them by freezing as the zero weather 
would not suffer them to live many hours. In 
the afternoon a cat, said by a neighbor of the 
family who described him to be seventeen years 
old, was brought from the deserted home to the 
League by the indignant neighbor who rescued 


‘him from the cold. ‘ 


A small dog given into a home where the 
man and his wife were both fond of pets escaped 
the day after he was placed there and found 
his way back through the city to the League, 
where he has since remained. 
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WE SELL 
OLD GRIST MILL 


Products 
AT CUT PRICES 
All the Time 


IN OUR BIG GROCERY 


Dog Bread — 3-lb. package. .20); doz. $2.30 
1o-lb. sacks .58 

100-lb. oy 5.00 
| Fish Dog Bread — 10-lb. ose .60 
Puppy Bread — 1-lb. carton .O9 
778 in 18 

TO-lDAmmE: .O8 


AW case of 24, 2:25 
.85; package, .O8 


DOG FURNISHINGS 


We carry a full line of Dog requisites, 
such as 


Collars, Leads, 
Blankets, Sweaters, 


Brushes, Combs, Etc. 
HENRY SIEGEL C0. 


Washington and Essex Streets, 


BOSTON 


| Cat Bread — package 
Rex Macaroni — doz., 


} 
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FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIG 0+ sic roe 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 
Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill.can provide. Kverything new, modern 


and complete. Ont- door exercising yards, private wards 


operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


Bayberry Wax Candles 


The old-fashioned, aromatic, dipped ~Candles — 
made by hand. ‘The kind your grandmother used. 


No. 1, each 5 cents; dozen, $0.50 
NOr'2, 3 SiO ae ee 1.00 
No. 3, 15 si 1.50 


By mail postpaid. Other sizes to order. 


THE BAYBERRY. “SRG 
Pox 33, Westport Point, Mass. 


(Refers by permission to Our Fourfooted Friends ) 


Haymarket 151 Established 1887 


W. H. McLELLAN 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS, WINDOW 
SHADES 
Drapery Poles, Rods and Trimmings 
WEDDING CANOPIES TO LET 
BOAT COVERS SPRAY HOODS 
Haymarket Square, Boston 


Please mention this Paper 
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Look For AUSTIN ON EVERY CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


The Boston Pet Stock Co. 


W. N. KIMBALL DR. CG. F. SULLIVAN 


DOGS, PET STOCK AND PIGEONS 


QF ALL KINDS 


DOGS TREATED FOR ALL DISEASES 


The Famous TRIMOUNT REMEDIES 
36 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.YV. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


ol OG P.M. DAILY. 


I 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS | 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, 
mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES. 


George H. Waterman Frank 8S. Waterman 
| Ea 


Teiephone, Roxbury 72 


us 


CABOT'S 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 


etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Boston. 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer and Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CO. 


Tel, 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
7 of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut 
Price sio-centsseachaa by 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 

Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 

| League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Whose Home is the Wilderness? 
New chapters in the life of the forest, in Mr. 
Longy’s most. fascinating style. 


Brier-Patch Philosophy By ‘Peter Rabbit” 
A volume of cheerful philosophy. 


Northern Trails 

Stories of the wild life of Labrador and New- 
foundland. The white wolf, saluion, wild goose and 
pol»r bear are some of the animals whose ways are 
studied. 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘‘ Northern 
Trails’? which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 
‘‘School of the Woods’’ shows Mr. Long to be 
a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


Following the Deer 
_ A huge buck is here followed through the chang- 
ing seasous—summer, autuin and winter. 


A GROUP OF ANIMAL STORIES 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


A Little Brother to the Bear 

The atmosphere of the big wood so pervades the 
book, that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 
watching, listening and seeing for himself. 


Beasts of the Field 
A collection of Mr. Long’s animal stories in 
the first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 
Mr. Long’s bird stories, which appeared in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


JUST ISSUED 


Our Domestic Animals 

Their Habits, Intelligence and Usefulness. 
Translated from the French of Gos. de Voigt by 
K. P. Wormeley. Edited for America by Charles 
Wm. Burkett. A book which helps man to appre- 
ciate more fully the value of his fricnds, the animals. 
The bock is elaborately illustrated. 


Trade Department. 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass- 


BREAD 


lf You Wish 
Healthy, 
Strong 
and Active 
Dogs 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, Mass. 


a 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


00G CAKES 


| ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


They will keep a dog in show form and working condi- 
Excellent for Field Trial dogs. 
Are fed exclusively at the principal dog shows of Canada, 
America, Great Britain, France, Germany, etc. 
_ They are used by the foremost kennel owners and 
breeders throughout the world. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game, 
Birds, Fish 

Send for FREE Catalogue, “DOG CULTURE,” which 
contains practical ‘chapters on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs, also chapters on cats 


tion. 


SPRATT’S PATENT “Newark, Nu J. Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass. 
(Am.) Ltd. San Francisco,Cal. Montreal, Can. 


